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The existence in this community of a numerous class of 
misdemeanants, men and women, who not infrequently begin 
and generally end their earthly career in some public institu- 
tion, is painfully evident. They infest the minor courts like 
a plague and swarm in the prisons. When the cold of 
winter, or sickness, or old age comes upon them, they flock 
to the almshouses. They are constant beneficiaries of med- 
ical charity both within and outside hospitals and asylums. 
In largest part they subsist upon some form of public bounty, 
not by labor. Some are distinctly of a criminal type and 
have criminal records in various penal institutions. Others 
belong to the rounder class, while still others have but one 
institution home —the house of correction. All, however, 
have this in common that they are inebriates of a pronounced 
type. 

What to do with these misdemeanants, and what to do for 
them, are questions which daily perplex the courts, heads of 
institutions and other oflicials. Our knowledge concerning 
them is very inadequate. Even their number in this city 
can only vaguely be approximated. Neither has much effort 
been made to ascertain the results of present methods of 
dealing with this class, in order to determine whether these 
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methods are at fault and in some part responsible for its per- 
petuation. These unfortunates have been with us so long 
that we have almost come to regard them as unavoidable 
elements in our social order; and, for the greater part, we 
have been content to deal with them according to long estab- 
lished practices without inquiring into results. 

The above is a brief characterization of a phase of the mis- 
demeanant problem as it is observed in Boston. The main 
factors in the problem are found, however, in all populous 
centres throughout the United States. No large city can 
boast absolute freedom from the criminal or non-criminal 
inebriate, the vagrant, the rounder, or whatever name may 
be given to the anti-social being who is constantly at war 
with public order, and does not stop at offences which injure 
the person or property of others. The chief difference is that 
one community may in a sense make light of the matter by 
permitting numerous petty offenders, particularly inebriates, 
to escape without punishment except in graver cases. Under 
very lenient or laxly enforced laws, it happens in some cities 
that the larger number of misdemeanants is practically left 
to shift for itself, with a minimum of police interference, 
while in others they are constantly brought before the courts 
because public sentiment demands the employment of severer 
measures. 

Thus, although misdemeanants are found in fairly equal 
proportions in the large cities, and the problem of dealing 
with them is common to all, the public recognition of it as 
such varies greatly. The whole question becomes much 
accentuated in a community where constant effort is made to 
apprehend and in some way dispose of all misdemeanants. 
Moreover, the presence of a large recidivistic class of these 
offenders only becomes apparent in proportion to the efforts 
made to separate them from the rest of society and to apply 
corrective means. Conditions in Boston furnish an illustra- 
tion in point. Its very high rate of arrests for minor offences 
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is due principally to the wholesale apprehensions for drunk- 
enness which, together with crimes immediately resulting 
from intoxication, form the bulk of misdemeanors. With 
exception of those guilty of public drunkenness, which Massa- 
chusetts law defines as a crime, misdemeanants are not much 
more severely punished than elsewhere, unless they are known 
to be old offenders. Not only does the law require a dis- 
tinction in the treatment of first and habitual offenders, but 
special effort is made to separate the two classes. The daily 
grist of the courts undergoes a sifting process at the hands 
of the probation officers whose duty it is to inform the judges 
with regard to previous arrests and convictions. While the 
recidivistic group of misdemeanants becomes more clearly 
defined through the stricter investigation prior to trial, it 
does not follow that it is relatively larger in Boston than in 
other cities, or of a materially different type. It should also 
be remembered that the methods and processes of dealing 
with misdemeanants, whether it be in New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco, do not diverge in essentials from those obtain- 
ing in Boston. If, therefore, the investigation had been 
extended to these or other cities the resultant facts would 
probably have been in very close correspondence. 

The importance of the misdemeanant problem is generally 
underestimated. Time, treasure, and talents are poured out 
unstintingly in the improvement of methods dealing with 
felons, with little concern for the petty offenders who are a 
far greater menace to society, and from whose ranks the 
felon class is largely recruited. The drunkard, the idle and 
disorderly, the vagrant, the tramp may not so obviously 
imperil our person and property, but as their number is 
greater so is the waste produced by them infinitely greater 
than that of all thefts and burglaries; and they leave a larger 
inheritance of degeneracy, vice, and misery to coming 
generations. 

The present investigation is not concerned with any theory 
in regard to the treatment of misdemeanants, much less with 
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any general criticism of prevailing methods. It merely aims 
to supply some facts of record about a limited number of this 
class in their relations as public charges — facts which tell 
their own story, and may aid those who study them to a 
better conception of the problem involved, and to measure 
in some degree the value of the present ways of handling it 
by actual achievement. 

As the statistics relate so largely to persons committed for 
drunkenness the following explanations may be helpful : — 

In Massachusetts public drunkenness is punishable by a 
fine, not exceeding fifteen dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
local workhouse, not exceeding one year. A person guilty 
of this offence may, however, be sent to the State Farm or 
either of the reformatories on an indeterminate sentence for 
the maximum term of two years. For being a “common 
drunkard” a fine not exceeding twenty dollars may be 
imposed, or a sentence to imprisonment for not more than 
six months. Common drunkards may also be sent to the 
State institutions mentioned above for a term not exceeding 
two years. It is thus possible that the first offender may 
be punished more severely than the confirmed inebriate. 

If there is no evidence to show that the prisoner has been 
arrested twice before within the preceding twelve months, 
he may be discharged without punishment. Or the offender 
may be placed on probation for a definite period regardless 
of previous arrests or convictions. 

Although it is discretionary with the courts to specify a 
time within which the fine imposed must be paid, the failure 
to do so at once usually results in commitment for a period 
of from eight to thirty days, according to the amount of the 
fine. From July, 1891, to July, 1893, the fine was abolished; 
at other times it has fluctuated in amount, as shown on 
other pages, but with these exceptions the general character 
of the law has remained the same during the period covered 
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In Boston commitments for drunkenness are usually to the 
House of Correction at Deer Island, which is also the chief 
institutional home of the recidivistic misdemeanants, although 
some of both classes are confined in the House of Correction 
at South Boston. Both of these houses of correction are 
Suffolk County institutions. 


Limitations of the Investigation. 


The great labor of tracing the records of individuals 
through huge registers of institutions for a period of 20 or 
30 years made it necessary to limit the inquiry to a small 
number. It was, therefore, confined to misdemeanants who 
were committed to the House of Correction at Deer Island 
between July 1 and December 31, 1900, and who have 
records of a total of 15 or more commitments to that 
prison. They are not selected cases, but were taken up, one 
by one, in the order of their commitment. The statistics, 
then, relate only to living persons. 

Primarily, it was sought to obtain all facts about their 
commitments to Deer Island. In most cases this has been 
accomplished. Yet knowing the common adoption of aliases 
wherewith to cover identity, especially at the beginning of a 
prison career, and the general difficulty of complete identifi- 
cation when thousands are involved, particularly after the 
lapse of years, during which there may have been many 
changes in the prison staff, it is more than probable that the 
actual number of commitments is larger than represented in 
our figures. No attempt has been made to learn the number 
of arrests which were not followed by subsequent commit- 
ment, or the number of convictions resulting in a fine which 
was paid in court, although we know, as will be indicated 
later, that many of our cases had court records before they 
were committed for the first time. 

Next, it was sought to trace the relations of the cases to 
pauper institutions. Here again the baffling question of 
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identity cropped up. Even greater difficulty was experienced 
in following known records in other prisons. The time and 
facilities at command made the inquiry in this direction very 
fragmentary. It was impossible to learn how many have 
received out-door or other forms of relief, and to what meas- 
ure. Of their family histories, we have only piecemeal 
information, and the fruitful subject of their mental and 
physical condition had to be left wholly untouched. 

On the whole, the investigation deals with a fairly distinct 
group of misdemeanants —- the confirmed and _ institutional- 
ized inebriates. If it had been made to include persons with 
briefer and less continuous penal records, it probably would 
have related to a larger number of the distinctly criminal 
class from which felons are directly recruited. Although 
unavoidably fragmentary in part, the facts brought out fur- 
nish a complete illustration of certain phases of the misde- 
meanant problem. A larger number of cases would only 
have tended to multiply the somewhat monotonous array of 
facts without adding new information. 


Summary of Results. 


Our statistics deal with 140 persons, 100 of whom are men 
and 40 are women. Of the whole number, 109 are supposed 
to be residents of Boston, leaving 31 whose domiciles are in 
adjacent cities and towns, though the statements relied upon 
in this matter may be open to some doubt. Their present 
ages run from 25 to 75 years, no less than 23 being under 
36 years of age, while but 33 are of maturer age than 55, 
which points to the comparative brevity of life among 
them. 


Commitments and Offences. 


The number of commitments to the record of each person 
shows a wide range — from a total of 15 to a total of 125, 
as appears from the recapitulation below. 
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NUMBER OF COMITMENTS. 
= 
Number of Persons...| 43 | 37 | 9 | 15 | 10 | 5 | |s]s5 | 2 
| 
30.71 26.43 | 6.43 | 10.71| 7.15 | 3.57 | 4.29 | 5.71 | 3.57 | 1.43 


In no instance does the record of an individual cover a 
larger period than 30 years ; most of the records date from 
the early eighties, but no less than 13 commitments are from 
a time subsequent to January 1, 1890, and one from as late 
as 1894. 

The latter case (No. 77 in the appended table) shows it to 
be just as possible at the present time as during earlier 
periods to accumulate a record of 23 commitments in less 
than six years. In numerous instances the commitments 
practically form a continuous series from the date of the first, 
that is to say, they recur year by year with great regularity, 
leaving no ground for surmise as to commitments to other 
institutions. In not a few instances, sojourns in almshouses, 
hospitals, and other prisons cover much of the time the per- 
sons in question have been absent from Deer Island. Unac- 
counted-for gaps frequently occur in the records. Occa- 
sionally, probability points strongly to confinement else- 
where, but positive knowledge is lacking. 

The number of times a person may have been committed 
during any period of twelve months depends largely upon 
the length of the sentence in each instance. All of the 140 
persons have in some year been committed more than once, 
a majority more than four times, many five to eight times, 
and one has ‘a record of 22 commitments in two years. The 
acme of achievement in this respect is represented by 16 
commitments in less than twelve months (No. 139), which, 
so far as known, is unpararalleled. 
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Offences. 


The overwhelming number of commitments has been for 
drunkenness. In but seven instances do the combined com- 
mitments for other misdemeanors exceed those for drunken- 
ness; in a few cases the numbers are nearly equal. No less 
than 33, or 23.57 per cent, have never been sent to Deer 
Island except for drunkenness, among whom are some with 
very long records. Although thus 103, or 73.57 per cent, 
have at some time been imprisoned for other misdoings than 
public intoxication, we find on inquiry into the nature of 
their offences that a large proportion may be fairly regarded 
as resulting from inebriety, such as assault and battery, dis- 
orderly conduct, disturbing the peace, breaking glass, 
vagrancy, etc. Oftentimes larceny does not so much indi- 
cate a propensity for stealing as a desire to get money for 
drink. This inference is corroborated by the fact that com- 
paratively few were convicted for theft until they were far 
along on the road to hopeless inebriety. Not more than 31, 
or 22.14 per cent, were imprisoned for the first time for other 
offences than drunkenness. And again these other offences 
were mostly of the kind that spring from intoxication, namely, 
assault and battery, idle and disorderly conduct and disturb- 
ance of the peace and vagrancy, which constitute 25 out of 
31 offences in question. How many had previously been 
punished elsewhere we have no means of knowing. 


Age at First Commitment. 


To 60, or 42.88 per cent, as will be seen from the group- 
ing below, the doors of the Deer Island prison had swung 
open for the first time while they were still under 25 years 
of age; and of these, again, 43 had not yet attained their 
majority. The youngest age recorded is 15. In proportion 
just as many men as women were first committed while in 
their teens. Extreme youthfulness is more marked, how- 
ever, among those committed for the first time between 1870 
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and 1885 than among those who have not come before the 
courts, so far as we know, until a later period, although age 
apparently continues to be little heeded in meting out 
penalty. The fact that a few at the time of their first commit- 
ment were adjudged * common drunkards,” makes it almost 
certain that they previously had been convicted and sen- 
tenced. In general, the age at the time of the first commit- 
ment to Deer Island does not necessarily indicate the period 
of life at which the public career of the offender was begun. 
Some of our cases, it should be remembered, are non-resi- 
dents, others probably had prison records before settling in 
Boston. 


AGE PERIODS. 


55-59 
Over 60. 
Unknown 
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Number of Persons) 30 30 21 


Sentences. 


Almost without exception, the sentences imposed from 
year to year upon the same individual exhibit a singular 
variety both as to kind and severity, no matter if conviction 
was for the identical offence. Only 27, or 19.28 per cent, 
were committed for the first time on a direct sentence to 
imprisonment, while 118, or 80.71 per cent, were confined 
for the first time because of inability to pay a fine, ranging 
from ¥1.85 upwards, but rarely exceeding %8. A sentence 
to pay a fine may be held equivalent to a judical declaration 
that neither the safety of the community nor the welfare of 
the offender demand his imprisonment. 

In drunk cases the amount of the fine, as well as the length 
of the term sentence, indicate with a certainty that a num- 
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ber had been arraigned at some time prior to their first com- 
mitment. For during the entire period covered by our 
records (with the exception of 1891-4, when the fine was 
abolished) the law regulating penalties for drunkenness did 
not permit the imposition of fines above a stated amount for 
the first offence within a period of twelve months, much less 
a term sentence to imprisonment for two months or more. 
Besides, as has already been mentioned, several of our cases 
were held to be common drunkards when first committed to 
Deer Island, which would probably not have happened had 
they been without previous court records. 

The subsequent sentences do not disclose any uniform 
judicial policy in dealing with these misdemeanants. In 
104 cases, or 74,28 per cent., the greater number of commit- 
ments were in each instance for non-payment of fines. The 
appended table discloses the extent to which sentences to 
pay fines have piled up. In some instances 16 out of 18 
commitments, 40 out of 57, 28 out of 30, ete., were for non- 
payment of fines, the maximum being reached by case No. 
140, who has been committed 96 times out of a total of 125 
for inability to pay fines. It must not be understood that 
anything in the laws prescribed this frequent resort to a fine 
penalty, for the records show that in most instances the offen- 
ders had been committed more than once during the previous 
twelve months, and could thus lawfully have been made to 
suffer a much severer punishment. The use of either kind 
of sentence seems to have been a matter of accident, bearing 
no apparent relation to previous offences. Sometimes fines 
and term sentences are found to alternate with each new 
commitment. Again a period of years, during which more 
than one fine has been imposed annually, is followed by a 
period in which the option of paying fines was denied each 
time, and this, in turn, is relieved by a third period in which 
most commitments were for, non-payment. 

A few illustrations will serve to make the exceedingly 
important matter under consideration more intelligible. Case 
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No. 119 has a record of 43 commitments since 1885, 42 of 
which were for drunkenness. From 1885 to 1891 he was 
sent to Deer Island 29 times for non-payment of fines, an 
average of about 4 per year, but the amount of each fine 
hardly varied. In 1891, the law permitting fines in drunk 
cases being abolished, he was sentenced a number of times 
to imprisonment until 1898, when the fine was restored. 
Since then fines and imprisonment have alternated, the last 
being a fine of $5. 

No. 184 was committed 30 times for drunkenness between 
1878 and 1887, in each instance for non-payment. Then, for 
the same offence, he was confined for 6 months, followed by 
18 commitments for non-payment between 1887-1891. Sub- 
sequently he has spent 8} years at. Deer Island on term 
sentences, yet the last penalty imposed in 1890 was a fine 
of $10. | 

No. 113 was adjudged a common drunkard when first com- 
mitted (1876) and sentenced to imprisonment for 3 months. 
Next year the same judgment and sentence were pronounced. 
From 1879-86, however, she was committed 16 times and 
invariably for non-payment. In 1887 she was sentenced to 
imprisonment for 12 months. This was followed by fines until 
1890, since when she has been sentenced 7 times for periods 
from 2 to6 months. 

No. 124 had been committed 20 times for non-payment of 
fines before the privilege of paying was taken away. Dur- 
ing the last five years the two kinds of sentences have been 
imposed in turn, with a seemingly studied regularity. That 
is to say, for the same offence he would have to remain in 
jail from 8 days to 9 months, accordingly as he was fined or 
not. 

No. 121 began her career at Deer Island with 9 commit- 
ments for drunkenness in 1884, the first 8 of which were for 
non-payment. Then aterm sentence was tried. From 1884- 
1891 she has in all been fined and neglected to pay 32 times. 
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Once during this period she was sentenced to 2 months; 
once to 3 months, and once to 12 months’ imprisonment. 
Later she has been fined, though not so frequently. The 
last sentence was for 4 months. With one exception, she 
has only been committed for drunkenness. 

At the time of his first commitment (1870), when 19 years 
old, No. 186 was sent to prison for 6 months as a common 
drunkard, and again in 1871-73-'75'—77 and 1883, though 
the sentences varied in severity. But, in addition, he was 
fined from one to six times each year from 1871 to 1880 as 
a “simple drunk,” which fines, of course, were never paid. 
In 1883 it was held advisable to give him a term sentence 
on account of his old failing, drunkenness, but for the next 
8 years he was regularly fined one or more times each year. 
From 1891-97 only term sentences were imposed, but both 
in 1898 and 1900 he was fined $5 and in consequence escaped 
with a few days at Deer Island, although it did not happen 
to be his first offence within 12 months. 

No. 60 is accredited with 21 commitments, all for drunk- 
enness, yet has spent nearly 8 years at Deer Island. The 
first 8 times she was committed for inability to pay fines of 
#5 each. The ninth time she was sentenced for 6 months, 
but on the occasion of the next two offences was again given 
the option of paying fines. Again imprisonment was resorted 
to, this time for 4 months, succeeded later by two sentences 
to pay fines. Between 1892 and 1897, 5 sentences of 12 
months each were imposed. No sooner was she at liberty at 
the end of 1897 than she got drunk again, but now a fine of 
$5 was regarded as a sufficient penalty. She could not pay 
and lived another month at Deer Island. For her last 
offence, in December, 1900, she was committed for 8 days, 
being unable to pay a fine of $8. 

No. 139 was committed 74 times between 1875 and 1889, 
and 71 out of these for non-payment of fines, which in six 
instances amounted only to $1.85, yet he paid but part of 
one. In one year (1882) he was fined 15 times and did not 
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pay, and once committed without the choice of paying. 
After this exhaustive experimentation with the money pen- 
alty, he was sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment (1890), 
which, together with the succeeding 9 sentences (1891-97), 
compelled him to remain at Deer Island for five years and 
eleven months. But in April of 1897 he was once more 
fined $5, and again twice in 1898 and twice in 1900. During 
January of the present year he has been committed twice 
for the non-payment of $5 fines. 

In contrast, some, though very few, have not escaped with 
a fine penalty even once during the last decade. Others, 
again the exception, were not given the privilege of paying 
fines at the earliest stage. Thus No. 112 was committed 
the first 5 times on term sentences, but subsequently has been 
fined 13 times. The multiplication of sentences to pay fines 
is not wholly a thing of the past. No. 78, for instance, was 
committed seven times in 1900, and five out of these for 
non-payment of amounts not exceeding %6. 

Two cases, Nos. 16 and 54, form singular exceptions — 
neither has been committed a single time for non-payment. 
As regards the latter, an explanation lies in the fact that 16 
out of 20 commitments were for vagrancy, and vagrants are 
not supposed to possess as much money as the confirmed 
inebriate. The record of the former case, however, presents 
‘nothing unusual, for 14 of his 17 commitments were for 
drunkenness. Why this one man should have been singled 
out for severer punishment than the remaining 138 cannot 
be told. In general, we know that the seemingly contra- 
dictory treatment accorded misdemeanants of the same class, 
which is just as apparent from the individual record as by 
a comparison of records, is attributable (to what extent we 
cannot tell) to the fact that these offenders from time to 
time turn up in different courts. They are not always rec- 
ognized, neither is there a record of previous arrests and 
commitments at hand, Or, if recognized, it is not ascertained 
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whether they have been sentenced by any other court since 
their last appearance. 

Thus it happens that an inveterate rounder, with a record 
of 101 commitments to Deer Island, is committed the one 
hundred and second time by a court which is ignorant of his 
past, and, in consequence, he escapes with lightest penalty 
permitted under the law. 

Numerous offenders — it appears to be a piece of premedi- 
tated cunning —are known to be in the habit of avoiding 
arrest within the boundaries of the court district in which 
they were last apprehended. By going the rounds of the 
different municipal courts in Suffolk County, there is less 
likelihood of receiving heavy sentences, as is apparent from 
the subjoined parts of two records, which also illustrate the 
variety of penalties that may be imposed upon the same per- 
son by the same court and for the same offence. With one 
exception each commitment was for drunkenness. 


Case A. 
No. OF 
COMMITMENT. Date. Court. Penalty. 

93... . January 3, 1898... South Boston.. $5.00. 
95... « 25, Dorchester . . 5.00. 
96... January 11,1899...) Central .... 2 months. 
99... . «| September 25, .. 
100. . . January 25, 1900. .| Dorchester . $5.00. 
23, ‘* ..| Central ... 6 months. 
102. . . . -| October 24, “ ..| Roxbury... . $5.00. 
1038. . . . «| January 3, 1901. .| East Boston. .; - 
21, ‘* ..| South Boston..) 

*Larceny. 
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Case B. 

Co Date. Court. | Penalty. 
37. . . ..| April 29, 1898..| East Boston... $5.00. 
388... . .| August 8, South Boston... 
39 . . . . .| September 8, Charlestown . | 

40. . , . .| November 17, “.. Central ... .| 6 mouths. 
41... . June 19, 1899... | $10.00. 
42... . .| August 28, | 3 months. 
43... . .| March 23, 1900.) South Boston.. $5.00. 

45 October 6, ‘*..| Dorchester . 3 months. 
46 January 8,1901..) Chelsea . . . $5.00. 


Without a single exception the 140 persons have at some 
time been sentenced to imprisonment for three or more 
mouths on account of public intoxication. No less than 118, 
or 84.28 per cent, have been given a maximum sentence of 
six or more months, in nearly all cases for drunkenness ; 
while 51, or 36.42 per cent, have served sentences of 12 
months, several more than once. In the light of these facts, 
it becomes doubly significant that 46, or 32.85 per cent, of 
the whole number were fined $5 or more at the time of their 
last appearance in court in 1900, and because they did not 
pay were committed for eight days, which under our law is 
the measure of time equivalent to the above amount of money 
or any fraction of it. . 

In 125 cases, or 89.28 per cent, the last sentence imposed 
was not nearly so severe, usually not by one-half, as the 
maximum sentence imposed upon the same person and gen- 
erally for the same offence. That is to say, when the maxi- 
mum sentence for drunkenness is found to be 12 months in 
any case the last sentence imposed upon the same person 
will be found to be imprisonment from 1 to 6 months, or 
perhaps a small fine. In 47 of the 51 cases with maximum 
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sentences of 12 months in each instance, the last sentences 
were much lighter, and in & of them the last commitment 
was for non-payment of fines. 

As # matter of fact, then, so far as can be gleaned from 
the records, little or no attention is paid to the time of sen- 
tence to previous sentences for the same offence with respect 
to their number and degree of severity. 


Fines. 

Two of our cases are distinguished by reason of never 
having been committed for non-payment of fines. The 
remaining 158 have been sent to Deer Island in expiation of 
fines amounting to a total of $17,589.26. The next sum- 
mary indicates the extent to which the unpaid fines have 
accumulated in individual cases. 


AMOUNT OF FINES. 


700. 


350 or less. 
=50-8100 


| &300-8400 
| Not Fined. 


2 57 


Number of Persons .. 18 42 


30.00 40.71 10.00 


More than one-half (74) never paid a cent of the fines 
imposed. Of the remaining 64, not one has in all paid a 
greater sum than %24, and the total amount turned into the 
county treasury by them (or, probably more correctly, by 
their families and friends) foots up, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, to $433.43, or considerably less than the sum of 
the fines imposed upon one person among our 140, as shown 
above. Commitments have, of course, in each instance, pre- 


ceded payment where such has been tendered, usually by 


several days. 
Duration of Imprisonment. 


A comparison of the number of commitments in different 
cases for the same offence with the duration of imprjsonment 
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seems to indicate that there is no equable relation between 
offence and penalty, and that it is a matter of accident, not 
of degree of guilt, whether a person be kept in jail for two 
or eight years. The following tabular statement of a few 
illustrative cases necessarily leads to this conclusion :— 


_Caszs IN ALL (COMMITMENTS WERE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


Number of a Number of 

Case. Commitments. Duration of Imprisonment. 
45 | 20 2 years - months 21 days 
60 21 7 * g 
100 | 33 3 28 
102 33 = 


Precisely the same peculiarity may be noted in cases of 
persons committed for a variety of misdemeanors, as may be 
seen from the following examples : — 


Number of, Number of Number and kind of Duration of Imprisonment. 
Case. Commitments. Offences. 


9 16 | { Drunkenness cee nt 2 years 10 months 8 days 
Larceny 1)) 
12 17 { Drunkenness 6“ 9 43 « 
(Larceny . 1S) 
(Drunkenness . . . .14) | 
& 


Assault and Battery 


Vagrancy 


Drunkenness 


Assault and Battery 


Larceny 


Vagrancy ... .. ol 


Disorderly Conduct 


| | | | 
| (Ci 
| 
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It is perfectly understood that the discrepancies in penal- 
ties noted above have to a limited extent been caused by 
changes in the law. Thus, if many commitments took place 
between July, 1891 and 1893, they would all be on term 
sentences, for the fine was then abolished. Moreover, the 
usual fine stood for a month in prison until 1881, when its 
equivalent in time was reduced to 10 days, only to be restored 
as before in 1885. In 1899, however, the sliding scale was 
altered once more, and since then a fine of $5 has been 
“ worked out” by 8 days in jail. Notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, it remains true of the cases cited as well as of 
many Others, that the penalties inflicted apparently bear little 
relation to the number and kind of offences. 

In reckoning the time served on term sentences, deduc- 
tions have been made for pardons when such have been 
granted, but the full time of the last sentence has been 
included; in some instances this may not have been com- 
pleted at the time of investigation. Allowances have also 
been made for each fine paid after commitment. 

Each one of the 140 persons has spent not less than a 
year of his life in the Deer Island prison. One, a woman, 
has been confined there for 22 years, 6 months, and 15 days, 
and nearly the whole time for drunkenness. During the 2 
years covered by her record, she has been out of prison but 
7 years, 6 months, and 15 days. No less than 63, or 45 per 
cent of the whole number have been kept at Deer Island for 
more than 5 years. A summary showing by groups the total 
time of imprisonment follows. Attention is called to the 
large number who have been confined between 7 and 8 
years : — 


TOTAL TIME IMPRISONED. 


Over 15. 


Number of Persons..... 7 


Per cent........... 13.57 7.15/7.15/10.71/7.85 3.57 /1.43 3.57/1.43)1.43/0.71 


4 

YEARS. 

| | | —— 

| | | 

| 
4 | | 
3 
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The duration of imprisonment for non-payment of fines 
has been determined by several factors, the least important 
of which is part-payment after commitment since it is seldom 
made, and the total amount in individual cases is so small. 
The magnitude of the fine supposedly corresponds to the 
gravity and nature of the offence. Usually it costs more to 
commit assault and battery than to steal or get drunk. The 
largest single fine in our records is one of $50; in numerous 
instances, however, the maximum money penalty has ex- 
ceeded $20. Some courts are seemingly in the habit of admin- 
istering much heavier fines than others. This probably 
explains why each one of the 96 fines imposed on one person 
for drunkenness amounted to less than $10, while another, 
with less than half as many commitments for the same offence 
has frequently been asked to contribute $15. On the whole, 
it must be said that, no matter what the offence, a uniform 
relation between the total amount of fines imposed upon a 
person and the number of fine sentences is not to be looked 
for even when the same offence has been committed. For 
this reason it seemed simpler when the fines were imposed 
on two counts for the same or different misdemeanors to 
regard them as one in our tables. 

The changes in the law fixing the money penalty in drunk 
cases, to which allusion has already been made, must be 
taken into consideration. In addition to the variability of 
the maximum money penalty, the equivalent of the same in 
days and weeks of confinement has been changed by legis- 
lative enactment three times during the years covered by 
our records, both of which circumstances have in many cases 
materially affected the duration of imprisonment for unpaid 
fines and costs. Several of the 140 men and women have 
had the unique experience of being detained in jail 10, 30 
and 8 days for non-payment of fines of exactly the same 
amount in each instance. The shortest term of imprison- 
ment in our records for failure to pay fines is 16 days and 
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the longest 6 years, 10 months and 15 days. A summary 
follows. 


DURATION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR NON-PAYMENT. 


YEARS. 
| 1-3. | 228 3-4. | 45.) 67 
than one. | 
Number of Persons..... 60 53 | 15 6 3 | 1 
| | | 
| 4348 | 38.38 | 10.88 | 4.35 218 | 0.73 


wo per sons have never been fined. 


Eight cases afford remarkable illustrations of the extent 
to which the fine penalty may be used: All of them have 
spent a longer time at Deer Island for non-payment of fines 
than on term sentences; that is to say, they have averaged 
less than 30 days in jail on nearly all commitments, and in 
5 of these 6 cases the last commitment in 1900 was for 
unpaid fines. The details will be found in the appended 
tables. (See Nos. 10, 28, 29, 55, 74, 91, 105, 118.) 


Records in other Institutions. 


A total of 62, or 44.28 per cent, are known to have been 
for longer or shorter terms in other public institutions than 
the House of Correction at Deer Island. A more searching 
inquiry than circumstances permitted would doubtless have 
yielded a much heavier percentage as well as revealed a more 
varied institutional record in several instances. Even as 
regards pauper histories, the information is not complete, 
since little is known in this respect about cases having resi- 
dences outside Boston. It is found, however, that 35, or 
25.00 per cent, have at some time been committed to the 
City almshouses, from 1 to 87 times each. Of these again 
some, prior to obtaining a settlement in Boston, had been 
State paupers, others also have records at Foxboro’, the State 
Reformatories, the House of Correction at South Boston, ete. 
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What is known about records in other penal establishments 
is derived in the first instance from statements made by the 
persons concerned. In the absence of adequate means of 
identification, it would have been useless to pursue further 
inquiries in this direction, had other circumstances been pro- 
pitious. The details given in the appended tables regarding 
institution records outside Deer Island are, therefore, more 
suggestive than complete, yet give some additional hints of 
the moral degradation and physical and mental deterioration 
of these unfortunates. 


Family Relations. 


How far hereditary causes have contributed to shape the 
downward career of the persons in question can only be sur- 
mised. The fragmentary bits of family history that have 
leaked out indicate that not a few have sprung from stock 
tainted with insanity and other maladies, br having members 
noted for various forms of anti-social conduct. Some are 
analphabets, and few appear to have risen above the lowliest 
occupations. But allowing that not even a majority were 
handicapped by birth and environment, can this be said of 
their children ? 

Anything like a complete census of their descendants is 
not available. From personal statements made by them, it 
is known that 65, or 46.42 per cent, have been fathers or 
mothers of children. But the aversion of the average pris- 
oner to any inquiry into his conjugal relations is well known. 
Men who have deserted their wives prefer to pose as single; 
the marital relations may not have been of the strictly legal 
order; and there may be other reasons for prevarication. 

Those who admit marriage have in all had 207 children, 
an average of about 3 to the family. Only 15 cases are noted 
for a large number of children, from 5 to 9 each. Of the 
subsequent history of these children very little is known. 
Some of them are said to have died, probably in infancy. 
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The sad lives others have led may be imagined from a single 
illustration. E., an illegitimate child ofan inebriate mother, 
placed in the Marcella-street Home at a tender age, later 
admitted to the House of the Good Shepherd, thence sent to 
the Almshouse at Long Isiand, thence to the Worcester 
Insane Hospital, and, lastly, to the Medfield Insane Asylum, 
where she died in 1899. There is the greater reason for pic- 
turing darkly the fate of these children, of whom some must 
now have reached maturity, because many of them were 
brought into the world after their parents had become con- 
firmed in inebriate or criminal habits. This is a necessary 
inference from the fact that the parents were committed to 
Deer Island while still very young, in some instances under 
21 years of age. The records tell, furthermore, of mothers 
bringing their infants with them to the House of Correction. 
For aught that is known to the contrary, some of these chil- 
dren may have seen daylight for the first time within prison 
walls. 
Cost of Maintenance. 


The total amount of money expended by Suffolk County 
as well as by the Commonwealth for the maintenance of the 
140 persons in public institutions during the time covered by 
the records cannot be stated with exactness. Indeed, owing 
to the imperfect knowledge of their relations to State estab- 
lishments, the expense incurred by the State on their account 
has not even been inquired into. It is known, however, that 
on the basis of averages for a period of years, the County 
has spent in cash outlay for the maintenance of these same 
persons at Deer Island $66,991.52, and at the almhouses and 
the South Boston House of Correction $10,525.93, a total of 
$77,517.45. 

In contrast, let it be repeated, the whole amount paid in 
fines by these same persons subsequent to commitment was 
$433.43, which, needless to say, has been deducted from the 
sum showing cost. 
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Yet, after all, the bare cost of maintenance represents but 
a part of the expense the community has been put to on 
account of these misdemeanants. The cost of making arrests 
is reckoned by the Department of Police to be $8.04 for each. 
Counting only the arrests followed by commitments in the 
present cases, the additional sum of nearly $34,000 is reached. 
Further, the cost of commitments, the transportation from 
the courts, form a very large item which at present cannot 
be estimated. ‘To this should be added part of the expense 
of the courts and of the public relief of the families of the 
misdemeanants or of themselves while they are at liberty, 
ete. 
Any attempt, therefore, to express in figures the total drain 
upon the tax payers from this source is almost futile, at least 
in the light of our present knowledge. But enough has 
beer said to indicate the magnitude of the problem involved 
even from the point of view of public expense. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the facts laid 
bare by this investigation are perhaps too obvious to require 
specification. With suggestions of more adequate methods 
for the treatment of recidivists among misdemeanants it has 
no concern; that is a matter demanding separate considera- 
tion and study. First the present conditions of the problem 
need to be throughly understood. ‘The support of an enlight- 
ened public opinion must be had before a radical departure 
from prevailing methods and habits is undertaken. 

The minor courts of Massachusetts possess unusual facili- 
ties for a thorough investigation and disposition of criminal 
cases through the medium of the probation service, which, 
during a period of more than twenty years, has grown from 
a tentative private enterprise into a firmly established and 
indispensable part of the judicial machinery. Under the 
present law, dating from 1891, a probation officer must be 
appointed by each municipal, police, and district court, and 
under a later act such appointments by the superior court 
are permissive. 
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Since its inception, the probation system has had these 
three general objects: (1) To secure a thorough investiga- 
tion of the cases of all persons arrested, so that they may be 
dealt with not on the basis of the offence merely, but on the 
basis of the character of the offender. (2) To stay the hand 
of the law whenever there is well-founded reason to believe 
that the offender will reform if given another chance, and 
thus to save him at the beginning of the downward career, 
instead of attempting his salvation amid the baneful influ- 
ences of prison life or even later. (3) To give the released 
offender a friendly monitor and advisor in the person of a 
representative of the law who shall supervise his conduct 
during the period of probation. 

The specific duties of probation officers are thus to inquire 
into the nature of all criminal cases brought before the court 
under whose jurisdiction they act, to report their findings to 
the court together with records of previous arrests and con- 
victions, to exercise custodial supervision over persons placed 
on probation, and in other ways to assist the court in the 
disposition of cases as well as the persons brought to trial. 

The probation system is nothing less than the discovery 
of a method of dealing with wrongdoers which is far more 
effective, economical and humane than imprisonment. Yet 
probation does not mean escape from punishment, for that 
reaches the offender through the public conviction of his 
guilt, and the probationer is, moreover, under restraint for a 
definite period. It does mean a chance to redeem one’s self 
outside prison walls, under the eyes of the court, and with 
the certainty that a relapse will have its just retribution. It 
is, in other words, a method combining the most effective 
deterrent punishment with every incentive to good behavior 
in the future. 

The most important functions of the probation service relate 
to the treatment of first and occasional offenders, and its 
value is to be measured, in the first instance, by its salvage 
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from this class. All that is accomplished year by year can- 
not easily be expressed in figures, but it is an impressive fact 
that during the last decade about 50,000 men and women 
have been taken on probation whose combined sentences, if 
carried out, would at a low estimate have been equivalent to 
about 11,500 years in prison at a public cost of more than 
half a million dollars. To be sure, not all who have been 
given a new opportunity to begin an upright life have made 
the most of it. But if only one-half were reclaimed the 
gain is inestimable, and it is a gain not to be reckoned in 
dollars and cents but in the manhood and womanhood of the 
State. 

Of special interest in the present connection is the useful- 
ness of the probation service in securing a proper disposition 
of the cases of habitual misdemeanants. The facts laid bare 
by the investigation do not indicate that such offenders are 
invariably dealt with according to their merits, or that trials 
are preceded by a wholly adequate inquiry into the nature 
of each case. Even its most ardent advocates do not claim 
that the probation service accomplishes all that is desirable 
in this respect, far from it. The trouble lies not with the 
system itself but with its present unsystematized condition. 
There is a manifest lack of co-ordination of the work, of 
co-operation and organization under some form of central 
supervision. Within the municipality of Boston there are 
eight minor courts all having probation officers. But the 
latter work independently of each other without means for 
rapid intercommunication. There is no common repository 
for assembling the results of investigations in criminal cases, 
and from which an officer may draw information with regard 
to offenders who are new to his court, but may have records 
in several other courts. Thus, however invaluable the ser- 
vices of a probation officer may be in dealing with offenders 
residing within his own court district, he is frequently handi- 
capped in the investigation of cases of non-residents, espec- 
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ially if they are habitual misdemeanants, because he lacks 
ready access to their records in other courts. It will be seen 
that the difficulty is largely a mechanical one which sys- 
tematic effort can easily adjust. Yet there will remain the 
problem of inducing the courts always to give consideration to 
previous arrests and convictions before pronouncing sentence. 
The divergent and often contradietory methods exhibited by 
different courts in their treatment of habitual misdemeanants, 
of which many examples have been given, cannot be harmon- 
ized simply by an improvement of the probation service. 
Nevertheless, in the treatment of this class of offenders there 
has been some progress in Boston of late years, thanks to the 
extension and better appreciation of the probation system. 

NOTE. ——The cases in the appended tables have been grouped according to the number 


of offences and with a view to making comparisons easy. This seemed the best arrange- 
ment possible. 
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MISCELLANY AND NOTICES. 


THE FIFTY-EIGHTH REGISTRATION REPORT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Fifty-eighth Annual Report of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in 
Massachusetts for the year 1899. Prepared by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. Edited by Francis A. Harris, M.D. Boston, 1900; 


pp. 215. 

The defects of the registration report for 1899 may be classified 
under three heads,— typographical mistakes, arithmetical blunders and 
errors of judgment in the handling of the material. Mistakes of the 
first, sort are made obvious by sudden breaks in the uniformity of a 
series of figures, without any adequate reason. ‘The laws which 
control vital phenomena are as immutable as those which regulate 
the movements of the planets ; and statisticians recognize an abrupt 
deviation from an otherwise harmonious series of observations as a 
sign that the calculations require revision. Thus on page 140 of the 
Massachussetts report, in a table of the “ Average Ages at Marriage 
from 1880-1899,” we find that the average age of all brides has gradu- 
ally and very slowly increased, and, during the whole period, with 
the exception of two years, has varied only from 25.0 to 25.8. The 
recorded rates for the two years mentioned, 1895 and 1897, are, 
however, 23.2 and 24.8, respectively ; and any one familiar with vital 
statistics would look upon these figures with suspicion, in the 
absence of any editorial comment in explanation of such abnormali- 
ties. Similarly the average age of women marrying for the first 
time has not fallen below 24.1 or risen above 24.5, since 1884, except 
in 1894, when the probably erroneous figure of 23.7 is recorded. 
There is an apparent mistake of the same sort in the average age of 
all bridegrooms for 1881, but this is copied from older reports and 
cannot be charged to the present editor. In the table of “ Living 
Births ” by months, quarters and periods of six months, on p. 128, are 
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three similar deviations, one, the births for January, 1884, and two in 
recent years, the births for January, 1896, and for November, 1897. 
If these are errors either in registration or computation they must 
vitiate all the general averages at the foot of the table. There is an 
infelicitous bit of English on this last page, in which we are informed 
that for the two years, 1895 and 1896, “the deaths from unspecified 
dates are excluded.” Unspecified dates must, no doubt. be unwhole- 
some; but it seems reasonable to exclude such deaths from a table of 
“ Living Births.” The table of “ Births and Birth-rates by Counties,” 
on p. 126, furnishes a more serious error. Here the birth-rate of Essex 
county in 1895 is given as 34.74, while Suffolk has only 31.06; and 
the editor comments on this fact on page 124, noting that “ The 
birth-rates present considerable variations, Essex county having the 
the highest.”” Anyone familiar with vital statistics knows that, in 
this country, rural birth-rates are always lower than those of urban 
districts, and that such a condition as that described is incredible. A 
comparison of the number of births in Essex county, given on p. 126, 
with the population as given on p. 2, shows that this 1895 birth-rate 
should be 24.23 and not 34.74. 

The errors of the second class mentioned, the errors of calcula- 
tion, are generally due to a neglect of the arithmetical principle that 


the average of a series of ratios is not the same thing as the ratio 
between the sums of the two sets of terms from which the first ratios 
were calculated. To add together the death-rates of Boston and 
Brookline and divide by two would not give the death-rate of the 
combined population. When the base for the calculation of a 
series of ratios is nearly the same the averaging of ratios is often 
practiced, although theoretically improper, without gross error. 
The rates for successive years in the same district are frequently 
averaged in this manner, and the tables of birth-rates on p. 123 and 
of death-rates on p. 165 have at least the sanction of common prac- 
tice. This principle, however, is strained rather far on p. 147, where it 
is applied to more variable factors, like the marriage-rates for a period 
of ten years. And in the table of plural births on p. 134 its applica- 
tion to such extremely variable factors as the ratio of living births 
to cases of twins and triplets is quite inadmissable. The average 
ratio of living births to one case of twins for the twenty years 
1880-99 is given by the editor as 109.6; and the average ratio to one 
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case of triplets as 12229.8. These are the averages of the ratios; 
but not the average ratio, which any reader would take them to be. 
The true rates for the twenty years as calculated from the number of 
plural births, and the total number of living births, given on p. 122, 
are 107.6 and 10026.6, showing the error of the editor’s method 
to be about 20 per cent in the latter case. There is some curious 
mistake in calculation in the table showing the nativity of children 
born, on p. 132. Three columns are given representing the 
percentages of children born of native parents, of foreign parents, 
and of one native and one foreign parent. Up to 1897 the total 
of the three columns equals one hundred per cent; but for 
1898 it is only 99.61, and for 1899 it is 99.71. In the tables of 
births and birth-rates by months and quarters, on p. 127, the results 
given are most misleading because no allowance is made for the 
number of days inthe month. Thus the “monthly percentage of 
births” 
editor states that * the least number of births occurred in February.” 
If the average daily number of births be calculated, as should of 


is given as 7.7 for February and 8.3 for October, and the 


course be done, the February rate is found to be 193, in excess of 
April with 181, May with 177, June with 185 and October with 
189. 

The defects of the Massachusetts Registration Report are, however, 
more deep-seated than is indicated by such errors in detail. Since 
its publication was taken out of the hands of experts in 1890 
no attempt has been made to keep pace with the advance of science. 
The present report in comparison with those of other progressive 
states is archaic and incomplete. In 1890 it was already obvious 
that the subject of municipal statistics was of all questions the one 
most deserving the attention of the student of the future, and a good 
beginning in the tabulation of such data was begun. Since that time 
no new steps have been taken, except the backward one, of dropping 
the large towns from Supplement A to Table 8, p. 56. Even the 
cities were not included between 1891 and 1897. In the 1899 
report as a whole there are twenty-eight tables of county statistics 
and only four tables of the statistics of cities and towns. As the 
county is a purely. artificial division the former tables have no 
practical significance whatever, and even their sentimental interest 


is today small. The value of the tables which are given is 
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impaired by the omission of data needed to interpret the figures 
recorded. ‘Thus vo ratios are caleulated for the tables of births 
on p. 18; no populations are included in the table of births by 
cities on p. 21; and the annual rate of increase is omitted from 
the table showing the change in the population of the state on 
p. 121. The ratio of divorces to marriages on p. 147 is misleading 
The number of divorces should be referred to the number of mar- 
riages eleven years before (as the average period before divorce is 
eleven years), or to the total married population. ‘The nosological 
classification of the causes of death is antiquated and unscientific, 
being, as stated, * with slight modifications, identical with that embod 
ied in a report drawn up by William Farr, Esq., M.D., of London, 
for the consideration of the International Statistical Congress, which 
met at Paris in September, 1855.” In spite of the obvious advan- 
tages of uniformity with the past it is at least questionable whether 
more than * slight modifications ” are not needed to bring the system 
into harmony with medical science in 1899! The table on p. 178 
giving the percentage of causes of death by the classes of disease, 
Zymotic, Constitutional, Local, ete., is another relic of the past. The 
publication of such a table in 1890 was perhaps excusable; in 1899 
students of vital statistics knew that the use of these group death- 
rates is wholly vicious and that such a table is valueless. 

The comparative birth-rates, marriage-rates and death-rates in 
various foreign countries, given on pages 124, 145 and 167, respec- 
tively, and taken from Dr. Mayo-Smith’s text-book on Statistics 
and Sociology, are very good for the period prior to 1894. A refer- 
ence to current statistical literature, however, would furnish more 
recent and therefore more strictly comparable data. The figures 
for the year 1594, indeed, may be found in the 1898 Reportof the 
Mass. State Board of Health. ‘The figures for the population of 
of the State at the different age periods in 1890 are omitted from the 
table on p. 174, and in’speaking of this the editor remarks: * It is 
to be regretted that the materials for 1890 could not be found to 
complete the table.” ‘This statement has been printed with regu- 
larity since 1895, but the desired figures were published by the U.S. 
Census Bureau in 1897 and may be found in the Report on Popula- 
tion of the United States at the Eleventh Census, 1890, Part II, p. 44. 

C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 
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NOTES ON VITAL STATISTICS. 


Dr. Fr. Prinzing’s essay on Die Kindersterblichkeit in Stadt und 
Land, published in the November, 1900, number of the Jahrbiicher 
Sir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, is a splendid bit of research and 
will be a classic in the study of infantile mortality. The author first 
reviews the literature on the subject and then proceeds to an elabo- 
rate analysis of the statistics of the various states and districts of the 
German Empire and Austria-Hungary, comparing each city with the 
rural districts adjacent. In Prussia, with the exception of Berlin 
and Hohenzollern and a few other provinces, the infantile death-rate 
is higher in the city than in the country. The totals for the king- 
dom are as follows : — 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR TO 100 BIRTHS, IN PRUSSIA, 1893-97. 


In the cities. In the country. Total. 
All children ° 21.4 19.5 20.2 
Legitimate children 19.7 18.5 18.9 
Illegitimate children 37.3 33.2 35.1 


The still-births are next considered, and the fact that the still-births 
among illegitimate children are almost universally higher in the city, 
while among legitimate children the country shows a slight excess, is 
explained by the fact that in the city the mothers of illegitimate 
children more often conceal their preguancy and continue to do hard 
work, while in the country such a condition sometimes merely pre- 
cedes delayed marriage. The care displayed by Dr. Prinzing in all 
these detailed analyses cannot be too highly praised. In studying, 
for instance, the deaths during the separate months of the first year, 
he does not refer all deaths to the number born, but subtracts the 
number dying each month from the infant population before calcula- 
ting the rate for the next month. The following table is calculated 
on this basis : — 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN IN PRUSSIA PER 100 LIVING AT THE CORRESPONDING 
AGE Prniop. (LEGITIMATE CHILDREN, 1893-97.) 


| 
| | Cities with Over | 
Month. Country. Cities in General. | 29.900 Inhabitants. | Berlin. 
1 5.98 5.32 5.12 5.30 
2 2.30 2.34 2.36 2.36 
3 1.92 2.14 2.19 2.22 
4-6 4.23 5.02 5.22 5.33 
7-9 3.13 3.74 3.85 4.03 
10-12 2.48 2.94 3.08 3.26 
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Evidently the rural conditions are more adverse in the first month of 
life while those of the city are less favorable after that period. From 
a study of the statistics as far back as 1876 it appears that the con- 
ditions in the country have remained fairly constant while the city 
death-rates, at first extravagantly high, have been gradually reduced 
almost to the rural level. ‘The Prussian table may again be quoted : — 


DEATHS IN PRUSSIA PER 100 LEGITIMATE BIRTHS. 


Large Cities 
Year. Country. All Cities. Except Berlin. Berlin. 
1876-80 | 18.3 21.1 23.8 27.1 
1881-85 18.6 21.1 23.7 25.4 
1886-90 18.7 21.0 21.9 24.1 
1893-97 18.5 19.7 20.8 20.5 


In Saxony there is little difference between the city and country 
rates, but the former are a trifle lower. In Bavaria the same thing 
is true to a marked degree, while the smaller German states vary, 
some resembling Prussia and some Bavaria. The author next pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of affairs in Austria-Hungary. Here there 
is an almost universal excess of the rural over the urban infantile 
death-rate, and this is especially true if the first month of life only be 
considered. For example, the following table may be cited : — 


DEATHS PER 100 LIVING AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH AGE PERIOD 


Age, months............. | 1 2 3 4-6 | 7-9 10-12 
| 7.37 2.77 2.42 5.02 | 4.06 3.56 
Lower Austria (without, 

10.44 3.59 3.23 | 6.12 | 4.27 3.44 


Finally, Dr. Prinzing reviews the statistics of other European 
countries: In Switzerland the rural and urban rates are, approxi- 
mately, equal ; in France the cities show a markedly lower infantile 
death-rate ; in Belgium, the Netherlands, England, Sweden, and’ Fin- 
land, on the contrary, the city rate is higher. Seventy Belgian cities 
gave 17.5 per cent of deaths under 1 year, while the rest of the 
country gave 14.9 per cent; 12 cities of the Netherlands gave 17.0 
per cent, and the rest of the country 15.4 per cent; the rate for 
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3 England aud Wales was 14.2, and for 28 English cities, 16.1; Stock- 
7 holm gave 17.0 per cent, and the adjacent country, 10.8; the cities 
4 and the country of Finland had rates of 19.6 and 15.8, respectively. 


In discussing the conflicting figures and their interpretation the 
a author suggests three factors as most markedly influencing the infan- 
: tile death-rate : the food of the child, principally milk ; the protection 
F: of the child against cold; and the general intelligent care with which 
F it may be surrounded, including the advantage of medical attendance. 
z The first factor, the milk supply, is most important in the city and 
3 where it is potent the urban death-rate will exceed that of the rural 
4 districts. ‘The general care of the child and its protection against 
x cold is, on the contrary, least adequate in the country. ‘These sug- 
A gestions are borne out by certain statistics in which Dr. Prinzing 
(4 shows that while diarrhoal diseases of children are most fatal in the 
s cities, whooping-cough is constantly most fatal in the country. It 
may be noted that tuberculosis is higher in the cities as might be 
expected. In his final summing up the author points out that the 
question as to the relation of infantile mortality in city aud country 
cannot be answered off-hand. In most of Prussia, and in certain 
other North German states, as in England, Sweden, and other north- 


ern countries, the city death-rate is the higher; in South Germany, 
and Austria-Llungary the reverse is the case. The urban mortality 
is, however, decreasing more_rapidly that that of the rural districts, 
so that in North Germany the difference between the city and country 
rates is diminishing. ‘The excess of deaths in the country is due 
mainly to causes acting during the first mouth of life. Whether, as 
Dr. Prinzing believes, high city death-rates are due to the calling of 
nursing mothers away from their children by professional duties, : 
and high country death-rates are caused by a poor artificial food 
supply for children not nursed by their mothers, seems open to 
grave question. The essay considered from a statistical standpoint 
is above criticism, and forms a memorable contribution to sanitary 


literature. 


Dr. E. W. Hope, medical officer of Liverpool, publishes a brief 
paper on “Infantile Mortality” in 7'he Journal of State Medicine 
for March, 1901. He fixes 100 deaths per 1000 children under 12 
years of age as a fair maximum for the non-preventable rate of infant 
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mortality and discusses the causes producing an excess of this figure. 
In Liverpool, during 1899, the death-rate under 1 year per 1000 
births was 1.98. A detailed study showed that the excessive death- 
rates were sharply localized. One ward showed a rate of 1.36 and 
another of 2.74; and in 1082 families there were 222° deaths under 
1 year to only 4574 births. Dr. Hope states that the death-rate under 
3 years of age is fifteen times as great among children fed on artificial 
food as among those fed only at the breast. It is unfortunate that so 
many genera] statements are made in this article without the detailed fig- 
ures upon which they are founded. In connection with the subject 
of milk supply, the reviewer would call the attention of anyone not 
familiar with the Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin to the invalu- 
able statistics published by Dr. Bockh in that publication. The 
registration of the source of food supply of almost the entire infant 
population of Berlin makes it possible to calculate separately the 
death-rates of each class of feeding. Thus, in 1896, the deaths per 
million, according to the method of feeding, were as follows : — 


Mothers’ Milk. Animal Milk. Milk Substitutes. 
Under 1 month ‘ 19.14 111.09 308.0 
“ year . " 5.66 32.89 83.14 


The fact that putrifying animal milk and not animal milk per se 
causes most of the trouble is shown by the following table from the 
Year-book for 1897. Here, of course, the figures for the different 


columns are not comparable, but only the upper and lower rates : — 


AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR oF AGE 
At CORDING TO Source OF Foop 
Mothers’ Milk. Animal Milk. Substitutes. 
1.16 
O25 


Three summer months ° 2.64 33.40 
Nine other months. 2.57 13.19 

Professor P. E. Fahlbeck’s study of * La Noblesse de Suede” in 
‘Part | of Vol. XII of the. Bulletin de U Institut International de Sta- 
tisque is a careful study of the statistics of a social class. Since 
1826 all Swedish families with claim to noble rank have been regis- 
tered as members of a * Maison de la Noblesse ” with detailed genea- 
logical records. Of the total of 3033 families thus registered 2324, 
or 76.7 are now extinct. It is with these extinct noble families that 
the author concerns himself. He presents first a table of family- 


mortality as follows : — 


‘ 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES BECOMING ExTINcT OuT OF 1,000 FAMILIES PERSISTING 
AT BEGINNING OF EACH AGE-GROUP. 


Age of family, years 0-25 26-50 | 51-75 | 76-100 101-125 126-150 151-175 176-200 201-225 
Families of simple no- | 

...| 208 | 214 | 180) 159 | 170) 137 | 140 109 30 
Families of counts | 

FE: and barons......... 236 175 | 148 | 124 | 91 69 

_ The figures for the later age period, where the number of cases 
a was too small to give average results, are omitted. The striking 
¥ thing about this table is the rapid extinction of families in the second 
3 and third generation, followed by a greater and greater persistence 


of the surviving races in each succeeding period. Estimating not by 
years, but by generations, it appears that 84 per cent of the families 
for which the figures were complete were extinguished in the third 
generation, and only two out of 1547 persisted in the ninth. Some 
of the factors contributing to these general results are then considered 


=: in detail. Considering only those families which lasted for from two 
to six generations, M. Fahlbeck finds that the ratio of males married 
3 to adult males, and the ratio of fertile marriages to all marriages 
s were low throughout but took a sudden drop in the last generation. 
a For instance, the per cent of sterile marriages to total marriages in 
* the families of five generations was 18.31 in the first, 17.29 in the 
EE second, 23.08 in the third, 21.36 in the fourth, and 75.00 in the fifth; | 
2 in the families of six generations the figures ran as follows: 10.26, 
F 10.00, 19.35, 14.29, 17.07, 70.00. These two tables do not seem to the 
a reviewer especially significant, because the mere fact of a generation 
‘ being the last, implies celibacy and sterility in a high degree. Again, a 
a table showing a steadily falling number of living children born of 
a each fertile marriage may indicate merely the well-known effect of 
x high civilization and complex social conditions. On the other hand, } 
Bi the fact that the deaths of males under 19 years of age to the living 
a males of that age period has steadily increased is of interest. In the 


five-generation families this percentage has risen steadily from 17.57 
to 43.41, and in the six-generation families from 24.42 to 38.50. 
Finally, the ratio of female to male children born has increased with 
remarkable uniformity, as seen in the table below. This condition, 
probably indicative of a lowered vitality, as well as the increased 
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death-rate, does seem to bear out the conclusion of the author that 
the figures show the effects of degeneracy. It is unfortunate that the 
persisting noble families were not studied for comparison. ‘There are 
two factors in the class considered,— social conditions and biological 
conditions. ‘The living families may show the same traits only in a 
less advanced stage of development; or, on the contrary, the traits 
noted may be due to the selection of the eliminated weaker stocks, 
and the existing families may not be decreasing in vitality. General 
observation would, of course, support M. Fahlbeck’s assumption that 
the phenomena observed are typical of the social! conditions. 


NUMBER OF MALEs TO 100 FEMALES BoRN ALIVE. 


— 
Generations. 
Il. ms | Vv. Wi. 

—|. 
Two generations 99.41 
Three 111.71 87.40 
Pour 127.71 116.73 79. 08 | 
Five 129.08 120.15 109.62 | 83.23 
Six 159. 26 107.92 111.54 | 


101.75 69.12 


The high figures in the earlier generations are probably due to failure 
to record female births. 


A. N. Kier in the Bulletin de 0 Institut International de Statistique, 
Tome XII, Livraison I, urges the importance of an investigation of 
the population of the less-known reigions of the globe and its com- 
position. He suggests the study of zones, carefully selected as typ- 
ical, for an estimate of the demography of cach region, and applying 
his method to Norway, finds that the population of six zones minus 
the cities is 256,443, giving 1,057,070 for the rest of the country, 
while the true population is 1,104,639. M. Kiwr recommends the 
establishment of an International Bureau in Switzerland for carrying 
out such censuses in countries not under the control of the civilized 
powers. In the same publication is a paper by Dr. J. K6rési enti- 
tled “Beitrag zu einer einheitichen Aufarbeitung der Geburts- 
statistik” which shows forcibly some flaws in the statistical system 
of some, even of the most advanced countries. He gives in tabular 
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form a view of the statistics relating to births available for the Euro- 
pean states. It appears from this table that birth-rates of the sepa- 
rate sexes by months are not available for France, that still-births 
are not recorded in England and Ireland and are not distinguished 
from the living-births in Scotland, and that in Portugal and Russia 
the illegitimate still-births and living-births are combined. Births 
according to religion are recorded in ten of the twenty-two states 
considered, and according to nationality only in two. 


An article by A. Coste in the January number of the Journal de 
la Société de Statistique de Paris on “ Les Lois de la Population 
d’apres M. Gustave Cauderlier” is mainly a review of a volume 
published by the latter at Brussels and entitled * Lois de la Popula- 
tion et leur application & la Belgique.” It appears that M. Cauderlier 
wishes to modify the third law of Malthus, according to which moral 
constraint, vice and misfortune are the forces which keep a popula- 
tion down to the level of the means of subsistence by substituting 
therefor the forces of emigration, voluntary decrease in marriages, 
and voluntary or involuntary decrease in female fecundity. He has 
compiled a large amount of statistical material relating to France, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia, and 
covering a period of fifty years. The general movement of popula- 
tion in Europe appears to show rising marriage, birth and death-rates 
before 1875 and falling rates after that time. The table illustrating 
this point for four states is constructed by M. Coste by the remark- 
able process of adding together the twenty individual rates represent- 
ing five different years in the four countries. Such figures are, of 
course, utterly valueless; and this misuse of statistics is in striking 
contrast with the precautions taken by Cauderlier himself. The main 
value of the latter’s work consists in the fact that after giving the usual 
rates referred to population, he re-calculates the whole of his tables 
on a more scientific basis, referring the marriages to the number of 
single women between 15 and 50 years, the legitimate births to the 
number of married women between 15 and 50 years, and the deaths 
of individuals between 20 and 25 years to living persons of that age. 

Few statistical questions are in a less satisfactory state than that 
one just considered, concerning the method of expressing the marriage 
rates, M. Cauderlier suggests a further refinement in an extension 
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of his views on Malthusianism in the March number of the Journal 
de la Société de Statistique de Paris entitled * Etude sur les lois de la 
population et la loi de Malthus ” in which he points out that even the ref- 
erence of the number of marriages to the female population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 is not always accurate. He shows that a rate so 
calculated is affected by the social conditions governing the age at 
which marriage occurs, and by the frequency of marriages during the 
years previous, because the number of marriages will really depend 
not upon the total number of persons —but upon the number of 
unmarried persons — between 15 years and 45. For example, the 
ratio of marriages to female population of the given age in 1881 was 
66.70 per 1000 in France, and 55.49 in Belgium. On the other 
hand, if the number of marriages is referred to the number of women 
reaching each year the mean age of marriage (25.5 years in France, 
28.5 years in Belgium), the relations are reversed, the French rate 
being .869, and the Belgian rate .946. Considering the smaller 
population and the lessened fecundity at the more advanced age it 
seems to the reviewer a question whether the former ratio is not 
really the more significant. Better than any ratio perhaps would be 
the graphic method which has proved so instructive as applied to 
mortality statistics by Pearson. 


Valuable additions to the statistical literature of antitoxin have 
been made in two recent numbers of the Centralblatt fiir allgemeine 
Gesundheitspfleye. In the seventh and eighth parts of Vol. XIX, 
1900, Dr. J. Weissenfeld, of Bonn, compares the death-rates from 
diphtheria and scarlet fever for a period uf years in various European 
states. He notes the possible error introduced in the comparison of 
fatality statistics by the fact that light cases of diphtheria, which 
might often have passed unnoticed, are now reported in order to 
secure antitoxin treatment. His own figures are derived from the 
Veriffentlichungen des k. Gesundheits-Amtes and cover ten years in 
the foreign countries, twenty years in the German states, and thirty 
years in certain German cities. In almost every instance the rates 
for dipththeria and croup show a gradual decrease, with individual 
variations ; and a sudden drop in 1895, when the use of antitoxin 
became general. The only exception is in the case of England, 
where the introduction of antitoxin in private practice has been very 
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slow, and where the death-rate before 1895 was so low as to indicate 
a widespread natural immunity against the disease. This sharp 
decrease is not shown by the scarlet fever statistics except, curious]; 
enough, in England. The most striking table given by Dr. Weissen- 
feld is the following : — 


DEATHS FROM DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP PER 10,000 POPULATION. 


Year. Germany. Austria. Belgium. France. Netherlands. Switzerland. England. 


1889 0.9 


3.87 6.58 2.58 

1890 10.1 | 7.365 | 3.71 6.11 2.42 
1891 8.5 | 8.83 | 3.31 6.05 4.95 820 | 214 
1892 97 | 9.49 | 2.65 | 5.42 4.46 5.20 (2.55 
1993 12.6 | 9.56 | 4.03 5.48 4.05 | 10.20 4.31 
1894 10.2 | 10.20 4.59 3.31 8.00 3.79 
1895 5.4 | 6.28 1 2.86 1.95 1.45 | 3.40 3.52 
1896 4.3 | 4.92 1.59 1.85 | 2.47 3.37 | 3.86 
1897 3.5 4.69 1.31 
1.41 1,22 | 1.71 371 (3.09 


The second paper referred to is by Dr. V. Dovertie, and consists 
of a comparison of the diphtheria and scarlet fever death-rates in the 
Swedish cities. From 1861 to 1894 the death-rate from diphtheria 
and croup ranged from 4.1 to 12.4; for the years 1895-99 the figures 
are 4.5, 2.6, 2.7, 4.2, and 6.7; and the average for 1895-99 is 4.2, 
considerably lower than that for any previous five-year period. The 
scarlet fever death-rate, however, shows a much more striking diminu- 
tion than that from diphtheria. Before 1895 it ranged from 3.2 to 
17.6; since 1895 the highest rate has been 1.5, and the average for 
1895-99 is 1.4. This sudden decrease is very curious. It must, how- 
ever, be connected with the fact that the scarlet fever rate before 
1895 was abnormally large. The minimum death-rate given by 
Dovertie for a five-year period before 1885 is 5.4 and the highest 


12.5. 


No. IV of Vol. 1 of the Boletin Demografico Argentino, published 
by the Minister of the Interior of the Argentine Republic for October, 
1900, contains reviews of the movement of population in the 
city of Rosario de Santa Fé from 1730 by Gabriel Carrasco, and 
in the city of Corrientes from 1800 by Cayetano Ripoll, and 
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a paper on tuberculosis in the city of Buenos Aires also by 
Carrasco. The latter study covers the period from 1872 to 
1899, and the author shows that while the general death-rate, 
per 10,000 inhabitants, fell from 292 in 1872-74 to 247 in 
1890-94 the tuberculosis rate decreased from 32 to 22. Of late, 
however, the improvement has not continued. The general death- 
rate fell to 191 in 1895-99, but the tuberculosis rate remained 
21, or over 10 per cent of the total mortality. An analysis by dis- 
tricts shows that in certain parishes the tuberculosis deaths have 
amounted to 38 and 42 per 10,000 inhabitants, the high death-rates 
corresponding in general with poor sanitary conditions. A study of 
the monthly variations shows that pulmonary tuberculosis attains a 
maximum in November, while plots of the humidity and temperature 
show almost parallel curves to that of the disease but with later 
maxima, in December and January, respectively. ‘The Rosario sta- 
tistics include records of births, deaths and marriages from the parish 
books back to 1730, when there were 15 births, 7 marriages, and 4 
deaths. The movement of the population since 1889 is indicated on 
a chart notable for a picturesque symbolism. Each point on the 
curve of natality is marked by a circle including a child’s face, while 
the mortality curve has a death’s head at each point. For marriage 
curves Dr. Carrasco uses a circle enclosing two hearts pierced 
by an arrow, and for divorces a circle with two clenched fists. 
The most significant figures in the Corrientes’ tables are those 
columns which show the legitimate and illegitimate births from 
1800. The average yearly number of legitimate births in 1800-04 
was 273, and of illegitimate births the average was 125. In the 
period 1815-20 the figures were 162 and 141; ten years later 
the illegitimate births began to be in excess; in 1825-29 there were 
101 legitimate births and 142 illegitimate; in 1845-49 the averages 
were 175 and 301; and in 1895-99, 304 and 682. Presumably, as 
in the case of the West Indian Islands, the large proportion of 
illegitimacy is the result of the excessive marriage fees which lead 
Many persons, not of otherwise irregular lives, to live together 
without the religious ceremony. 


The Milroy Lectures on “ Public Health and Housing,” delivered 
by Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, and published in Zhe Lancet for March 2, 
1901, include a good summary of the principal statistics available on 
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the subject of overcrowding. The author begins with the table pub- 
lished thirty years ago by Dr. Farr in support of his formula, accord- 
ing to which the mortality of a district was nearly as the eighth root 
of the density of the inhabitants, and adds Dr. 'Tatham’s table, and 
statistics for Berlin, certain Scotch cities, Glasgow, Baden, some 
European cities, and several districts of London. The following 
figures for certain districts in the latter city, in 1888-90, are of 
interest : — 


| 
| 


2 >» | g 
Density population per acre........... | 373 168 58 446 | 183 88 
Death-rate per 1,000 population... .... 39.3 | 22.5! 18.9 37.4] 23.1) 19.1 
Death-rate under 1 year per 1,000 popu- 
| 


In all such statistics it must be remembered that many factors 
enter into the problem. Besides the bad air and the opportunity for 
the spread of infection, implied in overcrowding, many correlated 
disadvantages, such as poor protoplasm, poor food, intemperate hab- 
its, ete., are likely to increase the death-rate in tenement population. 
For this reason the most significant table quoted by Dr. Sykes is that 
which relates to the sanitary condition of the British army, the dif- 
ferent arms of which organization differed, as is stated, only in the 
amount of overcrowding in barracks. The only change in the envi- 
ronment of the troops between the two periods cons dered was an 
increased cubic air space per head. 


MORTALITY FROM LUNG DISEASEs. 


1837-46. 1864-70. 
Cavalry of the Line. 5.65 1.41 
Foot Guards . ° 11.90 2.30 


In The Lancet tor April 13, 1901, some interesting Russian statis- 
tics are quoted which show a startlingly high infantile death-rate in ~ 
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certain districts, attributed to irregular and unsuitable feeding of 
children in the peasant families. ‘The Russian birth-rate is high, 
from 37 to 46 per L000; but 268 out of every 1000 die in the first 
year of life. In the north-eastern half of the country for the four 
years 1893-96 there died 3,242,065 children out of 10,037,287 born, 
and in certain districts half the children born never survive their first 
year, the rate rising in some years to 626 per 1000. The same 
issue of 7'he Lancet contains the preliminary results of the third gen- 
eral census of India, taken on the night of March Ist, and published 
with remarkable celerity, in a fortnight. ‘The census shows a popu- 
lation of 294,266,702, an increase of 2.42 per cent over the census of 
1891. Deducting tracts not included ten years ago the increase is 
only 1.49 per cent as against 11.2 per cent in the previous decade. 
The population of British India has increased 4.44 per cent, but that 
of the native states has fallen 4.54 per cent. ‘These unfavorable 
results are due to the successive famines and the plague which has 
ravaged the unhappy country. 


A paper * On the Correlation between Duration of Life and the 
Number of Offspring,” by Miss M. Beeton, G. N. Yule, and Karl 
Pearson, published in the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, for 
January, 1901, is as satisfactory a piece of work as are most publica- 
tious by Professor Pearson. The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine whether there is any relation between longevity and fecundity 
which would permit the action of natural selection in human society 
in spite of the fact that the elimination of the unfit often takes place 
only after the period at which the species is mainly propagated. 
Statistics were obtained for four different series, including the ages 
at death and the number of children of (1) the women of the Whitney 
family, of American (Quakers, (2) English women belonging to the 
Society of Friends, (3) American men of the Whitney family, and 
(4) men belonging to the class of English landed gentry. When the 
ages at death and the mean size of families were plotted the four 
series were found to be in substantial agreement. In each case the 
size of the family increased with the age at death, but more rapidly 


before fifty years than after. The points fall pretty closely along 
two straight lines. one for the period from twenty years to fifty, and 
the other running from fifty years to ninety; but the entire curve 
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coincides even more satisfactory with a cubical parabola. It appears 
then that fecundity and longevity are correlated even after the age of 
fertility has passed. The American population shows a shorter aver- 
age life (the women particularly having a very excessive maximum 
frequency of deaths between 55 and 40), a smaller fertility, and a 
closer connection between age at death and size of family. ‘The most 
significant feature of the investigation is the tendency it discloses 
toward the evolution of a longer-lived race. In the four groups con- 
sidered the longer-lived moiety of the parents produced 64.0, 55.2, 
61.1, and 55.5 per cent of the children, respectively. Such a 
selective action as this would materially increase the longevity of the 
race and might account for a large part of that increased expectation 
of life which we are accustomed to attribute to improvements in 


sabitation. 


A paper on * The Comparative Pathology of the Jews,” by Dr. 
Maurice Fishberg. published in the New York Medical Journal for 
March 30 and April 6, 1901, is an excellent compilation of the sta- 
tistics of this subject, although it contains no original material. 
Racial mortality rates from Prussia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
Holland, Algiers, England, and other states are cited to show the 
generally lower death-rate of the Jewish people. Dr. sillings’ report 
on the vital statistics of the city of New York for the six years prior 
to 1890 is quoted at some length, showing a death-rate at ages of 
23.43 pmong persons born of American mothers, and of 14.85 among 
persons born of Russian and Polish mothers. ‘The author then dis- 
eusses the notably low death-rate among Jews from the infectious 
diseases. Relative immunity from small-pox has been attributed to 
more general vaccination; and freedom from tuberculosis to the 
sanitary control of food supplies. These causes cannot, however, 
contribute to the low death-rate from cholera; or to the immunity 


‘from the Black Plague which caused the Jews to be persecuted as 


accomplices of the devil in the middle ages. Alcoholism and syphilis 
are rare among the Jews, and this has been attributed to greater 
chastity. The abundance of gonorrhea, however, seems to throw 
doubt on ‘this reasoning. Finally, diabetes and nervous disorders are 


shown to be very excessive among the Jewish people, the proportion 
of insanity being about double that observed in adjacent Christiay 
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populations. Dr, Fishberg’s discussion of the causes of the observed 
phenomena seems to the reviewer a very satisfactory and thoughtful 
one. He points out that most of the factors suggested to explain 
the longevity of the Jews, such as prosperous living, rich food, sani- 
tary regulations, strong family feeling, and good morals are insufficient 
to produce the observed results ; and he concludes that the natural 
immunity of the Jew is simply the product of an unusually severe 
process of natural selection continued for many generations in the 
process of which the weak, sickly and infirm have been * eliminated 
from the race either by death or baptism.” 


The monograph on * The Past and Present Condition of Public 
Hygiene and State Medicine in the United States,” prepared by Dr. 
S. W. Abbott for the United States Social Economy Exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition, contains a large amount of valuable material 
relating to sanitary practice. In the main body of the report tables 
and maps are given which show the extension of water-supply and 
sewerage systems, and the proportion of registered physicians in the 
various States, the annual per capita expenditure of State Boards of 
Health (ranging from $0.0001 in Nebraska to $0.0866 in Florida), 
and the extent of overcrowding in the larger cities. Dr. Abbott 
gives the following list of States which have maintained a fairly 
complete system of collection and publication of vital statistics for 
several years with the date of their beginning : Massachusetts, 1842; 
Connecticut, 1848; Rhode Island, 1853; Vermont, 1857; New 
Jersey, 187%; New Hampshire, 1880; Delaware, 1881; Maine, 
1892; New York, 1893; and Michigan, 1897. Statistics of the 
infectious diseases were obtained from 6 States and 19 cities, of 
which the following table is a summary. Such fatality rates are, of 
course, always too high, but the subject is one of great interest. 


Diseases. | Reported Cases. Registered Deaths.) Fatality (per cent). 
9,222 2,385 25.8 
Typhoid fever.............. 69,758 13,284 19.0 
Diphtheria and croup... ...| 195,783 44,411 22.7 
Scarlet fever........ ......! 117,847 9,211 7.2 
217,755 6,424 2.8 
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In the appendices to the Monograph are tables of municipal statis- 
tics which are of great value, although some of them are not 
wholly reliable. The general death-rates for 1898, of 6.29 in 
Omaha, 8.51 in St. Paul, and 8.62 in Minneapolis, for example, are 
incredible. The percentage of consumption to the total mortality is 
over 10 in all but 7 of the 52 cities considered, and is over 15 in 6 
of them. ‘The range of cholera infantum is remarkably wide, from 
.7 per cent of the total mortality in San Francisco to 11.8 per cent 
in Milwaukee. Cancer varies from 1 to 5 per cent of the total, 
being generally about 5 per cent. A table of the typhoid fever 
death-rate for uine years in the cities with a population of over 
50,000 shows New York and Brooklyn at one end of the list with 
rates between 15 and 22 per 100,000 population, and Albany, Jersey 
City, Pittsburgh, and Washington at the other end, ranging from a 
minimum of 50 toa maximum of 89 in Washington, and of over 100 
in the other three cases. It is needless to say that all these last 


cities have polluted water supplies. 


The Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Insanity for 1900 contains interesting statistical material. The 
table showing the annual increase of the insane for the last ten years 
is of special interest. Comparing the number of persons cared for 
in institutions and in private families under the charge of the State 
board and the overseers of the poor, it appears that the average daily 
increase has risen from 235.26 in 1890-95 to 330.47 in 1895-1900. 
The rise is mainly due to that class of patients treated in the State 
institutions which showed a daily average increase of 187.47 in the 
former, and of 342.52 ip the latter period. ‘The daily increase in 
the city and town hospitals and almshouses is much less in the second 
period than in the first; while the patients cared for in families 
and in private institutions shows an actual decrease. In considering 
the figures for the grand total, the Commissioners note that it is 
erroneous to conclude from an increase in the population of institu- 
tions for the insane that an actual increase has taken place in the 
amount of insanity in the community. They point out that an increase 
in the number of registered insane may be due merely to an improve- 


ment in “the accuracy and completeness of records, the adequacy of 
of public provision, the degree of public confidence iv special institu- 
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tions for such, the potency of influences outside the family com- 
pelling commitment, and the method and strictness of classification 


of the insane.”” The influence of growing confidence in public insti- 
tutions is shown clearly by the disproportionate increase in the num- 
ber of the senile and the feeble-minded, classes of persons whose 
commitment is not forced by necessity but is a sign of readiness to 
entrust dependents to the public care. While the mean population of 
the State increased only 42.42 per cent between 1880 and 1900, and the 
total commitments of the insane only 86.65 per cent, the commitments 
to insane hospitals of persons over 70 years of age increased 156.51 
per cent, and the commitments of the feeble-minded to insane hos- 
pitals increased 381.35. The greater frequency with which insanity 
is now recognized is shown by the large increase in the trapsfers 
from pauper and criminal institutions to those designed for the insane. 
Thus at the Tewksbury State Hospital the average annual number 
of such transfers was 26.6 from 1891-96; it rose to 84.25 in the 
period since 1896. ‘The average annual number of commitments to 
the Asylum for Insane Criminals has risen from 27.6 before 1899 to 
41 in 1899 and 62 in 1900, while the whole number of criminals in 


the State has decreased. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the State Board of Health and 
Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylrania contains abstracts 
of the annual reports of the various cities and boroughs for the year 
1898 which illustrate forcibly the disadvantages of a lack of uni- 
formity in the registration of statistics. Allentown, New Brighton, 
Pittsburg, and Reading record deaths by causes and ages of decedents, 
but not by months; Altoona, Erie, Hazelton, Lancaster, Latrobe, 
McKeesport, and Shenandoah report the months of death, but not 
the ages of decedents ; other large cities cities report neither. A 
uniform schedule by which the data for the different cities could 
be compared, and from which the rates for the entire State could 
be calculated, would immensely increase the value of this report. 
Besides the four cities mentioned above only Philadelphia gives statis- 
ties of infantile mortality, a subject which is probably of more practi- 
cal importance than any other except the general birth and death- 
rate. The following table is an eloquent arraigument of a crime 


against American civilization : — 
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DEATHS FROM TYPHOID FEVER IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Year. Deaths. | Rate per 100,000. Year. Deaths. Rate per 100,000, 
736 70.7 370 32.4 
683 64.0 402 33.81 
40.2 401 33.02 


The only general summary, given in this report, which includes the 
whole State is a table of births and deaths and morbidity and fatality 
of infectious diseases. The totals under this last head are of interest 
as showing the difficulty of securing the reporting of tuberculosis. 
The number of cases of diphtheria must also be too low : — 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANTA, 1898. 


| 


Diphtheria | Scarlet Typhoid Consum)- 

and Croup. | Small-pox. Fever. tion. Measles. 
| 
Cases .... 7,963 56 4,525 11,845 255 3,827 
Deaths. .. 1,819 oe 235 1,422 4,008 146 


No. 13 of Vol. XVI of the Public Health Reports of the U.S. Marine 
Hospital Service contains a review of the health of the city of Rio de 
Janeiro for 1900 which illustrates the difficulties in the way of the 
statistician. The population of the city at the end of 1900 as esti- 
mated by the sanitary authorities was 793,000; while a census taken 
December 31st showed only 431,716, the census being perhaps not 
much more accurate than the estimate. The general death-rate of 
17.9 per 1000 calculated on the larger population is probably much 
too small. The ratios of deaths from certain causes to the total 
mortality are of interest. Tuberculosis is of prime importance with 
19.5 per cent of total deaths; malarial and pernicious fever cause 
7.3 per cent; diseases of the heart and arteries are credited with 11.9 
per cent; cancer and pneumonia cause only 1.4 per cent and 1.5 
per cent of the total deaths, respectively. 


The Twenty-third Annual Report of the Board of Health of the 
City of Lowell includes considerable statistical material. The year 
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1900 shows an encouraging improvement in sanitary conditions; a 
decrease of the general death-rate from 20.50, the lowest previous 
rate, in 1899, to 19.47; a decrease in the per cent of deaths under 5 
vears of age, to the total deaths, from 41.8 to 37.1, and a decrease in 
deaths from cholera infantum and diarrheal diseases, and from diph- 
theria. Certain of the tables, especially a table of deaths classified 
by groups of diseases, might well have been omitted and replaced by 
fuller statistics of fatality rates and monthly incidence of the infectious 


diseases. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Health of Cambridge, Mass., 
for 1900, contains very full statisties with regard to the principal 
zymotic diseases, including mortality, morbidity, and fatality rates 
for ten years. ‘The averages for the whole period, 1891-1900, are as 
follows : — 


Mortality per 1,000 Morbidity per 1,000 Fatality per 100 
Population. Population. Cases. 
Searlet fever . 0.31 4.37 5.66 
Diphtheria 0.66 4.07 20.50 
Typhoid fever ‘ ‘ 0.21 1.37 15.70 
Measles. ‘ 0.24 2.98 © 1.27 


* 1895 1900, 


It has been suggested that the note on the Bertillon Classi fica- 
tion of the Causes of Death iv the December number of this journal 
might be interpreted as an attack upon the whole movement 
toward uniformity. ‘The author of the note wishes to disclaim 
any intention of taking such a position. A uniform system for the 
nomenclature of diseases is an essential for the progress of vital 
statistics and the devoted jiabors of those who have worked for 
its adoption deserves the greatest praise. The classification of 
M. Bertillon need not, however, be adopted along with his schedule 
of the individual diseases, and the most distinguished advocate 
of the Bertillon nomenclature in this country has suggested in 
correspondence that the use of the nomenclature need not imply 
that of the classification as well. It is the irrational and unscientific 
classification by affected organs alone against which the writer pro- 
tested ; and in his opinion the abandonment of this classification, or 
the substitution for it of an etiological one, would most effectually 
promote the acceptance of the Bertillon nomenclature and the pro- 
gress of uniformity. 
C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin: Funf undzwanzigster 
Jahrgang, 1898. Nehst Ergtinzungen fiir friihere Jahre. Bockh, 
Direktor des Statistischen Amts. Berlin, 1900. 

This magnificent work of Professor Béckh surpasses each of the 
previous volumes in the wealth of material which the author presents. 
It is unlike many of the statistical year-books of other cities, in the 
presentation of the very full comments which are introduced by the 
author and his assistants upon the various tables which are here 
compiled, having reference to the statistics of Berlin for the year 
1898 and previous years. The first portion relates to the numbering 
of the population which had increased from 285,140 in December, 
1857, to 1,843,582 in December, 1899. 

The following 150 pages treat of the vital statistics of the city, and 
in these pages are presented all the essential facts relating to the 
population of Berlin for the single year 1898 and for many previous 
years. This portion of the work presents the facts relating to the 
mortality from the principal diseases in a very large city for a series 
of years in such a manner that the facts relating to each disease may 
be readily studied and compared with other diseases. The mortality 
from cancer, for example, had increased from 657 per million among 
men in 1876, to 1937 per million in 1895, and among women from 
1126 per million in 1876, to 1774 in 1895, while consumption had 
diminished in the same period from 4295 per million to 3351 among 
men, and from 2625 to 1951 among women. 

The well-known figures of Dr. Bockh relating to the effect of the 
food of infants under one year upon their mortality are presented for 
the year 1898 in detail, together with ten-year tables giving the 
causes of death of such infants. These are also classified as legiti- 
mate or illegitimate infants, the former dying at the rate of 166.5 
per 1000 and the latter at 550.5 per L000. The table of causes of 
death follows with some modification the system of Virchow, in 
which prominence is given to separate diseases rather than to general 
groupings, the whole number of titles being 138. The most promi- 
nent causes of death were: Infantile debility, 2202 deaths ; consump- 
tion, 3555; pneumonia, 2559; cancer, 1606; heart disease, 1049; 


apoplexy, 1008; diarrhwal diseases, 3525. 
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The second chapter comprises the weather statistics of the city for 
the year 1898 and for a series of years. The table for the single 
year 1898 also presents the deaths in each week. In the middle 
week of August, with a mean temperature of 21.5° C. or 71° F., the 
deaths were 880, of which 505 were those of children under one 
year, as compared with weekly means for the year of 587 for all 
deaths and 197 for children under one. The mean annual tempera- 
ture of Berlin for 50 years was 9° C. or 48.2° F. The mean 
barometric pressure reduced to a normal standard for 50 years (1848- 
97) was 761.57 mm., or 29.99 inches. The rainfall for the year 1898 
was 514.8 mm. = 20} inches. The mean annual rainfall for the 


50 years 1848-97 was 569.1 mm. or 22.4 inches. Other topics treated 
in succeeding chapters are the statistics of the care of streets (clean- 
ing, lighting, sprinkling, repairs, etc.), sewerage, water supply, fire 
extinction, trade products, breweries, horses and cattle, agricultural 
products, banking, prices, consumption and traffic in goods of all 
kinds; shipping, postoflice, telephones and telegraphs. 

Under the head of fire losses, it appears that there were 9160 fires 
in the year ending March 51, 1899, as compared with 8440 in the 
previous year. Fires are classified as great, small, medium, and 
chimney fires, still alarms, malicious alarms, and fires outside the 
city. Causes relating to fires in the better class of houses are also 
divided into 24 groups, of which carelessness accounted for the larger 
number specified ; incendiary fires 42 out of 1758, defective flues 66, 
burning soot 72. Under the title of life and accident insurance, it 
appears that the number of deaths of insured persons in 1898 was 
1143, of which number 741 were men and 402 were women. The 
principal causes of death in these cases were: Cancer, 154; consump- 
tion, 128; apoplexy, 127; heart diseases, 170. Under the title of 
industrial insurance the principal trades are represented by 40,316 
workmen in iron and steel, 22,474 telegraph and telephone workmen, 
and 59,965 mechanics. The principal causes of ill-health among 
those insured for invalid insurance were: Consumption, 24.6 per 
cent of the men who were sick and 15.7 per cent of the women ; 
other lung diseases, 11 per cent of men and 6.9 per cent of women ; 
exhaustion, anemia and old age, 6.7 per cent of men and 16.8 per 
cent of women ; rheumatism, 7 per cent of men and 11.6 per cent of 
the women ; heart disease, 6.2 per cent of the men and 5.1 per cent 
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a of the women. Many other interesting tables are presented in which 
“fi statistics are given of the occupations of the insured and the diseases 
4 for which they were invalided, their ages, sexes, and in one table the 
F diseases and principal occupations combined. 

a Chapter 8 treats of charitable and benevolent institutions and the 
x care of the sick. Berlin does not appear to have adopted the English 
4 plan of separate isolation hospitals for infectious diseases. Other 
% chapters treat of police, prisons and criminal matters; educational 
3 establishments, churches and religious organizations, and, lastly, of 
a the city taxes, income aud expenditures. 

S. W. A. 


ANNUALS AND PERIODICALS. 


GOVERNMENT 


q 

‘ Tables of Public Documents printed annually or at reqular intervals 
a as provided hy law, showing the extra and usual number printed and 
: the distribution of the same. Prepared by the Superintendent of 
a Documents. Washington, 1901. 12 pp. 8vo. 

4 Anyone who frequently uses Government publications will desire 
a to possess a copy of this pamphlet. both that he may know what 
3 publications are regularly issued and that he may be able to find at 
7 a glance where to apply for those he has need of. ‘The principal | 
3 list includes sixty-five entries of Government annual or periodical 


issues, the printing of which is provided for by law, excepting the 


Official Register of the civil, military, and naval service of the 
x United States, or * Blue-book,” the Congressional Record, the 
a editions of the Statutes and Session Laws, maps, and the publications | 
i of the Patent Office, which are treated in separate paragraphs. ‘The 
a letter *'To Librarians” accompanying the pamphlet claims only that ( 
% it “contains a list of substantially all the Government periodicals, 
...” and as the introductory note indicates, it does not attempt to { 
: include documents printed ouly upon requisition of the heads of t 
4 Executive Departments or other offices. It is to be regretted that a 
% the entries in the principal-list are unsystematically arranged, as the i 
whole list must now be examined to find the particular item desired. r 
L. P. Lane, i 
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